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mation on this subject is derived from the Mishnah and is not

always very clear. On feast-days and on the Sabbath there
were additional sacrifices and an even more elaborate cere-
monial. The point which calls for special notice in all this is
the way in which the whole population was associated in the
most important act of the cult, the act which really linked the
celebrant with his God; namely, the sacrifice. This act was
both symbolic of the nature of the relation between Jahweh
and Israel, and a manifestation of God's actual presence (which,
no Jew could doubt) in the midst of his people on the Temple
hill.

No matter where he had built his house or pitched Ms tent,
every Jew lifted Ms eyes and his heart to this chosen spot, the
holiest of all the holy places sanctified by God's majesty. And
the Temple was almost as much the centre of the public life of
Jerusalem as it was the shrine of the national religion. The
inner courts were sacrosanct and closed to al profane activities,
but in the outer enclosures gatherings of all kinds took place,
and the treasure chambers where Jahwefa's gifts were stored
served also as strong-rooms in which costly private possessions
might be deposited for safe keeping. The stricter Jews even
came to feel that this mingling of the sacred and the profane,
and this thoroughly practical use of the holy place, was not
entirely satisfactory. They complained, for instance, that the
Temple was used as a thoroughfare, and that trivial trans-
actions took place on the threshold of the House of God. .For
instance, money-changers had their booths in the outer courts,
where they provided pilgrims with supposedly pure money in
which to pay their Temple dues.

This brief outline win be enough to show the nature and
importance of the authority exercised by the priesthood in the
Jewish world of Palestine, and at the same time to set the
Gospels in the historical perspective necessary for their right
understanding.